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ON THE NATURE OF TIME. 


Tue name of Soame Jenyns is 
better known than his works,—they 
were not indeed numerous, but they 
abound in good feeling, forcible rea- 
soning, and elegant illustration. His 
“ Disquisitions” particularly merit 
this praise, as will be evidenced by 
the following extracts from his Es- 
sayun Time. He thus states the 
nature of time in contradistinction 
to eternity :- 

“ With the other mode of exist- 
ence we are sufficiently acquainted, 
being that in which Providence has 
placed us, and all things around us, 
during our residence on this terres- 
trial globe ; ; in which all ideas follow 
each other in our minds in a regu- 
Jar and uniform succession, not un- 
like the tickings of a clock; and by 
that means all objects are presented 
to our imaginations in the same pro- 
gressive manner: and if any vary 
much from that destined space, by 
too rapid or too slow a motion, they 
immediately become to us totally 
imperceptible. We now perceive 
every One, as it passes, through 
a small aperture separately, as 
in the camera obscura, and this 
we call time; but at the conelu- 
sion of this state we may proba- 
bly exist in a manner quite dille- 
rent; the window may be thrown 
open, the whole prospect appear at 
one view, and all this apparatus, 
which we call time, be totally done 
away: for time is certainly nothing 
more, than the shifting of scenes ne- 
cessary for the perforiaance of this 
tragi-comical farce, which we are 
here exhibiting, and must undoubt- 
edly end with the conelusion of the 
drama, It has no more a real es- 
sence, independent of thought and 
action, than sight, hearing, and 
smell have, independent of their pro- 
per organs, and the animals to whom 
they belong, and when they cease 
to exist, time can be no more. There 
are, also, several passages in the 
Scriptures, declaring this annihila- 
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tion of all things: “ And the angel, 
which I saw stand upon the sea and 
the earth, lifted up his hand towards 
heaven, and swore by him that liv- 
eth for ever, &c. that there should 
be time no longer.”* 

“To this opinion of the non-entity of 
time it has by some been objected, 
that time has many attribates and 
powers inherent in its nature ; and 
that whatever has attributes and 
powers must itself exist: it is infi- 
vite, say they, and eternal; it con- 
tains all things; and forces itself 
on our imaginations in the absence 
of all other existence : but to this it 
may be answered, that the haman 
mind is able in the very same man- 
ner to realize nothing ; and then all 
the same attributes and powers are 
applicable with equal propriety to 
that nothing, thus supposed to be 
something : 


+ “ Nothing, thou elder brother ev’n to 
shade ! 
Thou had’st a being, ere the world was 
nade, 
And well fix’d art, alone of ending not 
afraid. 

** Nothing is infinite and eternal; 
that is, hath neither beginning nor 
end: it contains all things; that is, 
it begins where all existence ends ; 
and therefore surrounds and con- 
tains all things : it forces itself on 
the mind in the absence of all ex- 
istence ; that is, where we must sup- 
pose there is no existence we must 
suppose there is nothing: this ex- 
act resemblance of their attri- 
bates and powers, more plainly de- 
monstrates that time is nothing.” 

From the principles he lays down, 
some * useful and entertaining con- 
clusions are drawn.” The first is as 
follows :— 

“« If time beno more than the suc- 
cession of ideas and actions, how- 
ever these may be accelcrated or 
retarded, time will be just the same: 
that is, neither longer nor shorter, 





* Rev, x. 4, 
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t Lord Rochester. 
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provided the same ideasand actions 
succeed one another, as far, | mean, 
as it relates to beings so thinking 
and acting. Forinstance, were the 
earth and all the celestial bodies to 
perform the same revolutions in one 
day which they now perform in a 
whole year, and were all the ideas, 
actions, and lives, of mankind has- 
tened onin the same proportion, the 
period of our lives would not be in 
the least shortened ; but that day 
would be exactly equal to the pre 
sent year: if inthe space of seventy 
or eighty of these days a man was 
born, educated, and grown up, had 
exercised a profession, had seen 
his children come to maturity, his 
grand-children succeed them, and 
during this period had had all his 
ideas and actions, all his enjoyments 
and sufferings, accelerated in the 
same proportion, he would not only 
seem to himselfand to all who lived 
in the same state withhim, and mea- 
sured time by the same standard, to 
have lived so long, but actually and 
in fact would have lived as long as 
one who resides on this globe as 
greata number of our present years.” 

The following, we think, will strike 
our readers as very satisfa 
ingenious: — 

“It has been frequently asked, 
why God created the universe at 
the time in which he did create it, 
and why he suffered millions of ages 
to pass away before the commence- 
ment of so glorious a work? To this 
it may be replied with equal con- 
sciousness of truth, that, in fact, no 
such ages ever did or could pass 
before it was created; nor was it 
created in any time at all; for nei- 
ther the essence or actions of God 
have the most distant relation to 
time; he has been pleased in his 
infinite wisdom to bestow on some 
of his creation a temporal mode of 
existence, and from this alone time 
derives its origin: to suppose time 
antecedent to temporal existence is 
to suppose effects to precede their 
cause ; and not less absurd, than 
to imagine, that there could be per- 
ception before sensitive beings, or 
thought before intelligent beings 
existed. This very question proves 


ory and 


the absurdity of connecting time 


and eternity together; for if God's 
power of creating is cocval with his 
existence, that existence eternal, 
and that eternity only time extend- 
ed, this evident contradiction fol- 
lows, that God, though always 
equally able, yetin fact never could 
create any thing so soon, but that 
he might have created it sooner: 
that is,in other words, that he never 
could create any thing as soon as 
he could, All this puzzle arises 
from our foolishly supposing, that 
eternal and temporal beings must 
act in a manner similar to cach 
other: if we do any thing, it must 
be done at some time or other; but 
God acts in ways as different trom 
our’s, as inconceivalble to us; his 
ways are not like our ways, nor his 
thoughts like our thoughts: one day 
is to him as a thousand years, and 
athousand years as one day ; that 
is, neither of them, with his manner 
of existing, thinking, or acting, have 
any conuection whatever. 

** All disputes about God’s fore 
knowledge and predestination are 
of the same species, and derive their 
birth intirely from the same absurd 
supposition. Foreknowledge and pre- 
destination imply succession, and 
are relative to time, which has no 
relation to the essence or perception 
of the Creator of all things; and 
therefore, in the same sense usually 
applied to them, cannot with any 
propriety be attributed to him. He 
knows all things and ordains all 
things; but as all things are equally 
present to the divine intuition, it is 
impossible that he can foreknow or 
predestinate any thing. 

* Of the same kind are all ques- 
tions concerning the pre-existent 
and future state ofthe soul, arising 
likewise from confounding our ideas 
of these two modes of existence, 
temporal and eternal: whenever 
the soul is united with the body, 
perceiving all things by succesion 
through material organs, it acquires 


ideas of time, and can form none of 


existence unconnected with it; but 
whenever this union is dissolved, it 
probably returns again to its native 
mode of eternal existence, in which 
the whole circle of its perception 
being at once visible, it has 


nothin 
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further to do with time; it is nei- 
ther old or young, it lives no more 
in the Seventecnth than in the 
seventh century, no nearer to the 
end than the beginning of the world: 
all ideas of years and ages, of pre- 
existence and futurity, of beginning 
and ending, will be totally oblite- 
rated: and possibly it will be as in- 
capable of forming any conceptions 
of time, as itis now of eternity. The 
soul, therefore, being quite uncon- 
nected with time, whenever it is 
uaconnected with a body, cannot 
properly be said to exist in another 
time, either prior or posterior, but 
only in another manner. 

Every argument, also, endeay- 
ouring to prove the injustice anddis- 
proportion of ciernal punishments 
fur temporal oficuces, is founded ou 
the same crroneous principles, and 
x; «(that ail 
yustude of 


admits the samc answ 
computations ef the m 
such punishments from their dura 
tion, by heaping years aud ages up- 
op each other, are absurd and in- 
consistent with that state in which 
they are to be inflicted ; crime will 
there be punished according to the 
degrees of their malignity, but nei- 


ther for along, or a sbort, nor for 
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must be correspondent to the state 


punisimecnts 


ja which they are sufiered: in aa 
clernal siate they musi be cternal, 
in a temporal they must be tempo- 
ral ; for it is cquaily impossible that 
a being can be j inished for a time, 
Where no time is, as thatit should 
be puaished everlastiugly in a state 
which itself cannot last. As there- 
fore, from the nature of things, thi 
dispensatic ssary, it cannot 
be unjust, and from the intinite wis- 
domand cvodyess of the Author of 


nature, Wc 


bis nece 


may reasonably presume 
thatit cannot be dispreportioned to 


its several objects.’ 





Daldwin's i i Ma ine 
Bat chiefly skill to mde seems a ence 
Proper to eentle blood Spense 


' ? 
norse should bi 


A Beavurirt 
placed nex! to a beautiful woman in 
Man 


the seale of sentient beiugs. 


re of Time. 
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comes after :—-at least, sing/e man. 
—W hen joined in wedlock, he be- 
comes part and parcel of his wife ; 
and then,—if he is entitled to rank 
as an individual at all—it is next 
to her.—As a horse is the next best 
animal to a woman, so being ou 
horse-back is the next best state to 
being in love. I make this distine- 
tion, because I hold the two states 
to be incumpatible with each other 
—each, for the time being, neces- 
sarily displacing its rival. To be 
in love, and te be on horse-back, at 
one and the same time, is no more 
practicable than to be in two. gar- 
dens, ur enjoy two delicious flavours, 
or listen to two divine airs, or lux- 
uriate in the sun-shine and the 
moon-light, or be a distinguished 
Writerin Bald win’s and Black wood’s, 
at one and the same time.—Let it 
not be supposed, however, that I 
would impugn or detract from the 
nicrit of either of these states, by 
insinuating that their incompati- 
bility has regard to any thing but 
time. So far from it, [I hold that 
the man, or woman, who is fend of 
being on horse-back, will necessari- 
ly be fond of being in love: but the 
spirits—-or whatever they may be— 
which rule these two * blest condi- 
tions,” willingly divide the empire 
of the breast in which they exist— 
each holding undivided sway by 
turus: and they are better entitled 
to * divide the crown” than Timo- 
theus and St. Cecilia were,—for 
cach, respectively, possesses the 
powers which were shared between 
those of oli:—each can “ raise a 
inortal to the skies ;” and each can, 
in more senses than one, ** bring an 
anvvel down.” 

i have chosen to drop the perio- 
dical we.—There were obvious rea- 
sous for this. In the first place, 
wire Pia on horse-back I actually 


fecl as guod as any two; and there 


* aysume a virtuc’”’ 
whea one has it. In the next place 
the we wonld have perpetually sag- 
rested a very awkward association 
connected with my subject :—viz. 


that or two persons on one steed: a 


Is no occasion to 


hind of arrangement not affording 
entertainment for either wan ot 
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horse.” But the most important 
reason for this most important 
choice, was to be found in the fact, 
that the true and peculiar pleasure 
to be derived from Riding on horse- 
back is only capable of being enjoy- 
edalone. Itis true, that an after- 
noon’s ride with a friend is very 
pleasant ;—and there is not a more 
inspiriting and picturesque group 
to be seen in animated nature than 
a graceful and well-dressed woman, 
riding between two cavalier-looking 
men. But itmast not be concealed, 
that the delights peculiar to riding 
are not to be enjoyed in company. 
Like those derivable from Poetry, 
or the high mathematics, they de- 
mand the whole undivided man! 
They are even jealous of sullering 
the external objects of nature to 
share his thoughts with them, To 
saunter among grecn lanes on a 
fine sunshiny evening is soothing— 
to dash through the mud, along a 
well-frequented turnpike-road, in a 
pelting shower, is animating—to 
make one’s way through the intri- 
cacies of Hyde-Park on a full Sun. 
day is no doubt very “ pretty pick- 
ing ;” and to canter along between 
the railing and the carriages,—con- 
scious of being the (apparently) un- 
conscious object on which bright 
eyes are gazing, is certainly farfrom 
being withoutits merits. But these 
are, after all, merely theProsc Essays 
of Horsemanship. The Poetry ot it 
is only to be enjoyed in gallopping 
along, alone, without end, object, or 
aim, over Salisbury Plain, or the 
Downs at Brighton.—I speak now 
with reference to us Kuropeans. To 
enjoy this poetry in its highest, and 
what must for ever remain to us its 
ideal state, is probably given to the 
wild Arab alone, when he is flying, 
without saddle or bridle, across 
his native Desert.—I think Lord 
Byron somewhere mentions having 
met with an Arab, who described 
this kind of feeling to him. 

By the bye,—and the reader may 
probably consider this as one of 
the high-ieaps at which I hinted in 
the beginning,—perhaps the most 
satisfactory reason that can be given 
why Lord Byron is the first of our 
English poets, may be found in the 
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fact of his Lordship being, like 
Major Sturgeon, “ the only one iu 
the corps who can ride.”—If Mr, 
Wordsworth’s Excarsion had been 
performed on horseback, as Mazep- 
pa’s was, he would have got over 
the same ‘space in half the time; 
which is all that is wanting to make 
that work one of the noblest pro- 
ductions of the English Muse. In 
fact, what is all poetry but “ Prose 
on horseback !” 

_ But my subject—{as my favou- 
rite mare sometimes does—and I 
like her the better for it,)—is run- 
ning away with me.—As I intend 
to favour the reader with an inter- 
minable series of these articles, I 
had, perhaps, better at once follow 
the] Giant Molino’s advice 1/ faut 
commencer au commencement. To 
go back, then, to the first year of 
my life—(for I date my life from the 
time when I began to ride, and am, 
therefore, at this present writing, 
about fifteen years of age)—I shall 
never forget the [feelings of trium- 
phont delight which unexpectedly 
came over me, when, after |] had 
a few lessons, I found that I could 
put my hand into my pocket and 
take out my handkerchief, without 
stopping my horse—which I had se- 
veral times before attempted unsuc- 
cessfully ! 

There is another event—not quite 
so pleasant, but not to be passed 
over, because associated with this 
delightful period. I was one day 
bending my body too forward, and 
the horse—as in duty bound—threw 
up his head in my face, and nearly 
dashed all my front teeth out. My 


riding-master—(It seems a thing of 


yesterday !)-—instead of commise- 
rating me—pitiable object as 1 was 
— with the blood streaming through 
the fingers that I had clapt up to 
my mouth to keep my teeth in! 
quietly observed, as he turned away 
to another scholar,—* that’s just as 
it should be, Sir !—your head had 
“no business there !’—I have held 
it up ever since. 

One more anecdote connected with 
this period, and then I'll ** be aman, 
and put away childish things.” The 
first time I ever rode out by mysc'!f 
was upon a cunning old mare, 
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nearly donble my own age, which 
had been lent me by a friend. She 
knew whom she had to deal with, 
and took her measures accordingly. 
I had ridden her several times be- 
fore, but never alone. A supera- 
bundant gaiety of temperament was 
her foible; but that evening she 
chose to be particularly sedate; and 
this—together with the exultation 
arising from having been consider- 
ed worthy to be trusted alone— 
had raised my spirits and my con- 
fidence to an unusual height; and I 
generously determined, that the 
cause of my delights should, at 
least, partake them with me. Sol 
stopped in a green lane, and stood 
by her while she cropped the short 
sweet grass that grew at our feet. 
Little did I think, as she stood 
quictly munching, and at intervals 
looking about her, what wicked 
thoughts were working in her head. 
I kept hold of the bridle for the first 
minute, and then dropped it on her 
neck—still standing by her side. 
At length, betrayed by her cun- 
ning and my own confidence, I 
sauntered to a few yards distance, 
still keeping a wary eye upon her, 
though pretending both to her and 
to myself, that I was quite careless 
and secure about her. The old 
jade—(I’'m seldom tempted to call 
names—but I really think that such 
conduct deserves the utmost degree 
of reprobation—and moreover I'm 
satisfied that a young mare would 
have scorned to take such a mean 
advantage—to say nothing of the 
ingratitude!)—the old jade watch- 
ed her opportanity, and all of asud- 
den—-with an insolent toss of her 
head, a lofty kick of defiance, and a 
kind of half neigh, which had all the 
sound and expression of a con- 
temptuous laugh, she leaped over 
the low fence which separated the 
Jane from the adjoining fields, and 
was gone in a moment ! 

for a moment or twoT stood like 
one entranced ; but when I recover- 
ed, the consternation that seized 
upon me as I saw her cantering 
away across the meadows, and the 
blank despair that came over me 
when she disappeared, are not to be 
described. My heart sinks within 
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me even now, by the mere force of 
niemory and imagination. It was 
nothing less than tragic. 

No circumstance of my life, either 
before or since, ever impressed it- 
selfupon my mind so vividly as this 
did—and yet my life has been since 
then “ a strange eventful history.” 
—Itis fifteen years ago; and yet I 
could at this moment go to the place, 
and fix my foot upon the very spot 
where she started from. I can see 
her now, in the very position in 
which she stood the moment before. 
The sequel of the story is not worth 
relating. She was brought to me, 
safe and sound, about an hour after, 
by some countrymen wholad caught 
her. I was too delighted to ask 
how or where, but mounted and 
rode home—I verily believe with- 
out saying a cross word to ber on 
the subject. May I not claim a 
little credit for this placability of 
disposition! for where is he, or 
even she, who would have done the 
like? But the culprit looked repent- 
ant; and that was cnough for me. 

-ardon these egotisms, gentle read- 
er!—or rather rider—or rather both, 
(for [take it for granted that you 
are both, or you would not have ac- 
companied me thas far)—but when 
a man is talking about his boyhood 
—that part of his boyhood, too, 
which was spent on horseback— 
what can be expected of him but 
egotism ? 

To take another wide leap, from 
the beginning of life to the end,— 
Montaigne somewhere says, that he 
should like to die on horse-back 
much better thanin bed. For once 
I am reluctantly compelled to diller 
from this most delightful of all 
talkers, living or dead—not except- 
ing Mr. Coleridge, who is at present 
both. But Montaigne was a 
Frenchman, and consequently had 
no notion of what we call comfort. 
To live on horse-back, supposing it 
were practicable, would probably 
at once disprove the favourite ax- 
iom of all pedestriansages from the 
beginning of the world up to the 
present day—that perfect happiness 
was not made for human veings. 
But even if it were practicable to 
live on horse-back, it would, per- 
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haps, be wise to make a provision 
against dying there. To die ina 
hard gallop, or a swinging trot, 
precludes all idea of comfort, or 
even respectability. If, indeed, we 
could ride out of one world into the 
other, it would be different: but 
this does not seem feasible. And yet 
they say, that if you “ put a beggar 
on horse-back he'll ride to the devil.” 

This proverb, though it probably 
somewhat exaggerates the fact, is 
highlychavracteristic of the state of 


feeling induced by riding. Think, 
too, of riding to the devil !”’—How 


much more satisfactory, and at the 
same time how much more safe, than 
going thither in Charen’s steam- 
boat, lighted with sulphurated hy- 
drogen gas! 

There is another opinion of Mon- 
taigne’s «respecting riding, with 
which I most unequivocally agree, 
viz. that those reflections are always 
the best which we make while on 
horse-back. In furtherance of this 
view—I have been thinking, whe- 
ther it would not be possible to in- 
vent a pen that should write—as 
Packwood’s razors will shave—on 
horse-back at full speed. Il this 
were but practicable, oh, what a set 
of Articles should these not be! It 
should go bard but TL would ‘* Witch 
the world with noble horsemanship!’ 
And they should appear in The Lon- 
don Magazine, if it were only be- 
cause the Editor of that 
fond of riding. “™ He, too, is an 
iiquestrian.”* Indeed, one might 
swear he knows how to ride, by his 
stvle of writing. At least when he 
is Writipg con amore. 


work 18 


Then, he goes 
. ¢ 1 " : als . 
as a horse does on turf—making 
every step ted/, and Jeave its mark, 
as he hounds gracefully and vigor- 
even scattering 
On the other 
hand, when he happens to be 


ously along: and 
the dirt handsomely. 
writ 
ing net con amore, Tl must coufess 
that his prose is apt to get up “ on 
horse-back,” and leave Aim behind. 
LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 
-This is a considerable 
parish, three miles west from Yeo- 


Odcombe. 


I, too, was an Arcadian, — Grec 
bpitaph. 
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vil, and six north-east from Crew- 
kerne, it forms only one tithing, 
but it is divided into four hamlets: 
l. Higher Odcombe, in which 
stands the church. 
2. Lower Odcombe. 
3. Woodhouse, half a mile west. 
4. Westbury, half a mile south. 
The whole number of houses are 
about one hundred, and of inhabi- 


tants about five hundred: tie pa- 
rish is rated at about 11001 The 
bailiff of the hundred is always 
chosen out of it. and here also is 


kept the poun lfor estrays. 

In the Conqueror’s time this vil 
lage belonged to the Earl of Mor- 
ton, as we find it recordedin the 
survey: 

** Ansger holds of the Karl, Ude 


come. Edmer held it in the time of 
King Edward, and gelded for five 
] ; Tho Vile i ° ‘ 

tides. The arable is live carucates 


In demesne are two carucates, aud 
four servants, and ten villanes, and 
sixteen cottagers,with three ploughs. 
There isa mill of the reat of seven 
There are 
low, and iwelve 
and one furlo of 
It was audis worth 
vne huadved shiilings.’’ 

lit was one of those manors which 
are held by barony of the honour oi 


shillings and Sixpence. 
twealy acres of mea 
acres of pasture, 
coppice wood, 





Oakhampton, and in the time of 
Henry il. was possessed by W illiaia 


de DBriwere, or de 


brit wer, a noble 
baron, whose father, as Camden in 
his Lritannia writes, was so called 
because he was born on a brucrimn, 
or heath. This William de Briewer 


having much interest at court, and 


being a particular favourite of Ri- 
hard [. and caressed and respecice 
chard I | Ll res; l 


larec estate, and 


by all, raised a 
his daughters (on the death of his 
sou without issue) by marriage with 
Wake, Mo- 
carried 


larze possessions into those families. 


, : 1? 
the famuies of Breose, 


huin, Ga-fert, and Perey, 


This manor, inthe division of 


estates, cameto William de Breose, 
a person of great distinction, who 
was murdered by Llewcllin, Prince 
Oi VW ale “. 
ters, his colieirs, of whom 
the wite of Roger Mortimer, 
life-time, enfeoffed Sir W 


Moitimey, her third son 


lie left issue four daugh- 
Mand, 
in her 
iiana 


with thus 


mat 








tel 
sr: 
id 


mo 


de: 
till 
on 


pe 
hi 


iC 


— wat Soe 
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nianor. He married Hawise, daugh- 
ter and heir of Robert de Musce- 
gros, and, dying without issue, left 
Kdward Lord Mortimer, of Wiz- 
niore, his elder brother, heir to his 
estate, Which continued in the male 
descendants. of the Kdward, 
ull 3d of Henry VI. at which time, 
on the death of Kdmund, the last 
Earl of Mareh, without issue, it 
passed by an heir female to the 
house of York, whence it passed 
to the Lords Zouch, of Harring- 
worth, and after the attainder of 
John Lord Zouch, was granted by 
Henry VIL. to Queen Margaret for 
her dower. It severaltimes after- 
wards came to the Crown, and was 
granted to the ce of Northum- 
berland, the Earl of Hertford, (in 
schedule it is valued at 
hl. 2s. Sd.) and others. The manor 


is vow dispersed among the free- 


said 





whose 





holders and tenants. 

lioundstone, in this parish, was 
formerly 
other possessions of the Karl of 
Morton : 

*“ Anseer holds of the earl, 
Hundestone. Three thanes held it 
in the time of King Fdward, and 
gvelded for one hide. The i 


thus surveyed among the 








one carucate, which is in demesne, 


and two servauts, and two villanes, 
und three cotta ‘rs, and three acres 
and a half of meadow. It was 


worth ten shillings, uow twenty shil- 
tone, lings.”’ 

6 Kdward IT. Roger de Potford 
held half a knight’s feein Hound- 
stone of John de Mohun. 

The church of Qdeombe was ap- 
propriated to the priory of Monta- 
cute, and was valued in 1292 at 
thirty-four marks. It is a rectory, 
in the deanery of Uchester; the 
dean and canons of Christ Church, 
Oxford, are the patrons. 

The church is dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. It is a plain 
Structure of one aisle, with a tower 
between the nave and chancel. It 
Stands on an clevated spot, com 
manding a most beautiful and ex 
tensive prospect, 

In the chancel is interred George 
Coeryat, rector of this church, and 
prebendary of Warthill, in the ca 
thedral of York, in | Mpel 
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hichly celebrated for his fine taste 
in Latin poetry, and other writings. 
He dicd in the parsonage-house 
here, on the 4th of March, 1606, and 
his son Tomas, of whom we shall 
vive some account, kept his bedy 
above ground till the 14th of April 
following. 

This Thomas Coryat, son of 
George abovementioned, was a 
most extraordinary genius, and for 
his whimsies and absurdities ac- 
quired himself a name, which seems 
likely enough to last till the end of 
extravagance. He was born here, 
in 1077, and became a commoner of 
Gloucester-hall, Oxford, in 1596, 
where he attained to the knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages. 
Hence he returned to Odcombe, 
where he spent some time, but 
afterwards left it for the metropolis, 
and was there reccived into the fa- 
mily of Henry Prince of Wales, 
which rave him an introduction to 
all the wits of those times, who, by 
way of diverting themselves, ex- 
posed him to ridicule. In 1608, he 
rambled to France, Italy, Germany, 
&e. and at his return published his 
travels,uuder the title of * Crudi- 
ties hastily gobbled up in five 
mouths’ travels in France, Savoy, 
ftaly, Rhetia, Helvetia, some parts 
of High Germany, and the Nether- 
lands.” This book was printed in 
quarto, in 1611, and re-printed in 
three volumes octavo, tn 1766. In 
1612, after he had taken leave of 
his countrymen by an orationspoken 
at the cross in Odcombe, he under- 
took a long journey, with an inten- 
tion not to reevisit his native coun- 
try til! he had spent ten years in 
travelling The first place he vi- 


sited was Constantinople, whenee 





he took occasion to view the several 
parts of Greeee, making his remarks 
on the two ancient castles of Sestos 
and Abydos, on Smyrna, Alexan- 
dria, and the pyramids near Cairo, 
From thence he went to Jerusalem, 
and so on to the Dead Sea, to Alep- 
1 to Babylon, in Chal 
dea, to the kingdom of Persia, and 
to Ispahan the residence of the 
Persian king. Thenee to Seras, 
anciently called Shushan; to Can- 
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under the subjection of the Great 


learned. He was, in 1698, @ppoint- 


Mogul, and so to Lahore, the chief ed Regius Professor of the Uviver- 


city but one belonging to that em- 
pire. From Lahore he went to Agra, 
where being well received by the 
English factory, he made a halt, 
till he had acquired the knowledge 
of the Turkish and Arabian lan- 
guages. He likewise made himself 
master of the Persian ané Hin- 
dostan tongues, which were of great 
use to him in travelling up and 
down the great Mogul’s dominion. 
In the Persian tongue he made an 
elaborate harangue to the Mogul ; 
andin the Hindostan he had so great 
a command, that he is said to have 
undertaken a Jaundry-woman of 
that country, who had such a liberty 
and freedom of speech, that she 
would somctimes scold, brawl, and 
rail from sunrising to sunset ; and 
to have so silenced her by eight 
o'clock in the morning, that she 
had not one word more to speak, to 
the great astonishment and diver- 
sion ofthe company. After he had 
visited several places in that coun- 
try, he went to Surat, in East India, 
where he fell ill of a flux, of which 
he diced, in 1617. What became of 
all his notes and diaries no one 
knows; but many of his observa- 
tions, letters, and harangues, were 
transmitted to England, and pub- 
lished—among the rest was his ora- 
tion, “ Purus, Putus Coryatus; 
Quintessence of Coryate ;” spoken 
extempore, when Mr. Rugg dubbed 
him a knight of Troy. His journeys 
were mostly on foot, and he always 
lay ip his clothes, to save the trou- 
ble and expence of shifting them. 
But notwithstanding all his oddi- 
ties, he certainly had merit as a tra- 
veller, linguist, antiquarian, and 
historian. 

Humphrey Hody, an eminent di- 
vine, was another native of this 
place, of which his father was rec- 
tor. He was born here, January 1, 
1659, was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, and at the age of 
twenty-one distinguished himself 
by a “ Dissertation against Aris- 
tea’s History of the Seventy-two In- 
terpreters.” His subsequent publi- 


cations were both numerous and 





sity of Oxford, and instituted to the 
archdeaconry of Oxford in 1704. 
Hie died January 20, 1706, and was 
buried in Wadham College chapel. 





A DANDY ON DRESS. 


Mu. Eprror--- Bath, Jan, 30,1821, 


I must confess myself a 
dandy—one of those gentlemen 
against whom all the witlings of the 
age have been directing their point- 
less arrows: as though we, who 
have such a perfect knowledge of 
our own excellencies, could possibly 
be put out of countenance by a set 
of fellows who have passed their 
lives over books, and never wore a 
coat that fitted them, since they 
came naked into the world. I read 
with much interest the letter of “A 
Tailor,” in one of your late num- 
bers, and am ouly sorry he did not 
take a higher ground of defence ;— 
he puts himself on a footing with 
carpenters and curriers! while he 
ought to look down on sculptors 
and painters. What do they, Mr. 
Editor, but dress marble and adorn 
canvas: itis for a tailor to take a 
higher flight, and put the finishing 
touch to the end and master of cre- 
ation, Man. 

But my purpose in addressing 
you is not to defend these artists— 
for artists they are and must be— 
but to point out some deficiencies 
in the productions of their talents, 
as they are evidenced in the dress 
of the present age. 

I came home the other evening 
from the theatre, where & piece had 
been played the scene of which was 
laid in Spain, and I was particu- 
larly struck with the costume of the 
male performers. On my return 
home, as I took the last view of my- 
self in the dressing-glass, I could 
not but remark the great inferiority 
which even my figure displayed, as 
compared with the very worst made 
actor I had seen. 

My pelisse, trimmed and furred 
as it is, how shapeless, compared 
with their flowing mantics!—when 














buttoned, I looked like a bale of 
broadcloth from ay chin to the foot. 
My coat, though in Barnard's best 
style, a fine blooming blue, its but- 
tons shining like stars, tight to the 
shape, without a wrinkle, and finish- 
ed by an elegant approach to the 
inverted pyramid in the tail—ob! 
how utterly insignificant it looked 
after the Spanish vest of brilliant 
erimson, with its profusion of em- 
broidery, the graceful slashes of the 
shoulder, the close and laced still- 
ness of the collar. My inexpressi- 
bles, too, how vainly they vied with 
rich pantaloons, ending in light yel- 
low boots, edged with gold lace, 
and putting to shame the insiguifi- 
cant blackness of my shoes. Nay, 
my very handkerchief, which I de- 
clare, Mr. Editor, had taken me five 
and twenty minutes to arrange cor- 
rectly, shamed me when I thought 
of the ruff which finished the vest I 
have alluded to. Whata fine turn 
did it give to the head! and how 
noble the neck looked rising above 
it like a marble column. Aud then, 
to crown the whole, behold the two 
hats—the one rising from the head 
wits true and proper dignity, wav- 
ing its bright fair plumes, as if to 
challenge ladies’ eyes, not so bright 
as the brilliant luop which fastens 
them ;—the other—oh! 


“ 


Look on this picture and on that!” 
Here it is, Mr. Editor. Take it, 
palpable as it is, for no abstract 
idea will communicate the extent of 
its absurdity. 
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2 
Look at it, and say, is there one 
atom ot grace or elegance about it? 
What is the meaning of that curved 
brim, with its petty sweep—and 
that mass of black substance rising 
above, with its ridiculous expan- 
sion, broader where there is no head 
fo put in it, than at the spot where 
itis to inclose the wider parts of its 
contents? 
Oh! Mr. Editor—had I but nine 
coadjutors equal in boldness to bDy- 
VOL. HIL—N. 3, 
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self, I would “ reform this altoge- 
ther.” Then what displays of noble 
forms would crowd our prome- 
nades!—then, how the gracefully 
disposed mantle would draw to its 
folds the heart of the gazing belle! 
then, how would feathers wave 
in time to the beating of ladies’ 
hearts, and visions of joy be there, 
as they gazed upon themselves, or 
their devices of embroidery, ‘ in 
wandering mazes lost!”—But asI 
cannot hope this to be the case, I 
have only to request you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, will let the world know, that it 
is not from want of taste that I lin- 
ger in the preseut mode, but merely 
because it is the mode. Say this, 
and record the sorrows of 
AvuGustus Fitz-STARCH. 





KENILWORTH CASTLE. 
Continued from Page 84. 

Lampourne and Tressilian (for so 
is the melancholy stranger named) 
proceed to the place, where they are 
received at first with roughness by 
Foster, whose character bears some 
resemblance to that of Burley of 
Balfour, in its sins and scriptural 
apologies. After a few moments’ 
reflection, however, Foster retires 
with Lambourne, and, after a short 
conversation, is about to propose a 
service to him, when they are inter- 
rupted by a scream from the apart- 
ment where Tressilian had been left. 

It now appears that the female so 
closely immured Aury, is the daugh- 
ter of Tressilian’s protector,Sir Hugh 
Robsart, and was to have been his 
wife, but had suddenly disappear- 
ed. She has entered the apartment 
abruptly, and, deaf to the remon- 
strances of Tressilian, declares her- 
self satisfied withher situation. The 
latter is about to carry her thence 
by force, when the entrance of Fos- 
ter and Lambourne obliges him to 
retreat. As heis about to leave the 
garden he encounters Varney, & re- 
tainer of the Earl of Leicester, 
whom he supposes to be the seducer 
of Amy. <A combat ensues, and 
Tressilian has his poinard at the 
throat of his antagonist, when Lam- 
bourne interferes, rescues Varney, 
and Tressilian retires to the Black 

R 
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Bear. In the mean time Varney 
engages Lambourne in the ser 

of his master, and directs him to 
follow Tressilian, and watch bis mo- 
tions; the latter, however, being 
warned by his worthy host, leaves 
the inn before day-light, and all 
trace of him is lost. 

The character of Amy is well, 
though simply drawn. The rapturces 
of a country girl, a stranger to thie 
splendour which about this tim 
began to predominate to an extra- 
ordinary degree in the mansions ot 
the great, at the sight of a suite of 
rooms which on this evening opened 
to her view for thre first time, is ad- 
mirably painted: 

** The Countess Amy, therefore, 
for to that rank she was exalted by 
her private but solemn union with 
England’s proudest Earl —had for 
a time fitted hastily from room to 


room, admiring each pew proof of 


her lover and her brideg:oom’s taste, 
and feeling that admiration enhanc- 
ed, as she recollected that all she 
gazed upon was one continued proof 
of his ardent and devoted affection, 
— * How beautiful are these hang- 
ings!—How natural these paintings, 
which seem to contend with life! 
How richly wrought is that plate, 
which looks as if all the galleons of 
Spain had been intercepted on the 
broad seas to furnish it forth !—And 
oh, Janet!’ she exclaimed repeated- 
ly to the daughter of Anthony Fos 
ter, the close attendant who, with 
equal curiosity, but somewhat less 
ecstatic joy, followed on her mis- 
iress’s footsteps—* Oh, Janet! how 
much more delightful to think, that 
all these fair things have been as- 
sembled by his love, for the love of 
me! and that this evening—this 
very evening, which wears darker 
and darker every instant, I shall 
thank him more for the love that has 
created such an imaginary para 
dise, than for all the wonders it con- 
tains.’ 

* The Lord is to be thanked first,’ 
said the pretty puritan, ‘ who gave 
thee, lady, the kind and courteous 
husband, whose love has done so 
much for thee. I, too, have done 
my poor share. But if you thus run 
wildly from room to room, the toil 





of my crisping and my curling pins 
will vanish like the frost-work on 
the window when the sun is high,’ 

‘Thou sayest true, Janet,’ said 
the young and beautiful countess, 
stopping suddenly from her tripping 
race of enraptured delight, aud 
looking at herself from head to foot 
in a large mirror, such as she had 
never before seen, and which, in- 
deed, had few tu match it even in 
the Queen’s palace— Thou sayest 
true, Janet,’ she answered as she 
saw, with pardonable self-applause, 
the noble mirror reflect such chartas 
as were seldom presented to its fair 
and polished surface; ‘ l have more 
of the milk-maid than the countess, 
with these cheeks flushed with 
haste, and all these brown curls, 
which you laboured to bring to order, 
straying as wild as the tendrils of 
an unpruned vine—My falling ruft 
is chafed too, and shews the neck 
and bosom more than is modest and 
seemly. Come, Janet—we will prac- 
tise state—-we will go to the with- 
drawing-room, my good girl, and 
thou shalt put these rebel locks in 
order, and imprison within lace and 
cambric the bosom that beats too 
high.’ ” 

Thelady ofall this splendour re- 
eccives a visit from her Lord, who 
proves to be the Earl of Leicester ; 
in the course of a conversation with 
him, she vainly endeavours to per- 
suade him to declare their mar- 
riage, but this the Earl evades for 
reasons of state, and he quits het 
by day-break in the morning. 

Tressilian in his way to Lidcote- 
hall, finds his horse has lost a shoe, 
which introduces him to a village 
pedagogue, an amusing character, 
toa mischievous, shrewd, hideous 
boy, Dickie Sludge, his pupil, and 
and to Wayland Smith, an extraor- 
dinary character, who, with the co 
operation of Dickie, sustains the re- 
putation of a necromancer, and 
frightens and works for the whole 
neighbourhood. Sludge is the guide 
of Tressilian, and the rencounter 
with Wayland is worth quoting : - 

** Tiere are we (says the former) 
at Wayland Smith's forge-door.’ 
‘You jest, my little friend,’ said 
Tressilian ; ‘here is pothing buta 
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bare moor, and that ring of stones, 
with a great one in middle like a 
Cornish barrow.’ ‘ Ay, and that 
ereat flat stone in the midst, which 
lies across the top of these uprights,’ 
said the boy, * is Wayland Smith's 
counter, that you must tell down 
your money upon.’ * What do you 
mean by such folly 2?” said the tra- 
veller, beginning te be angry with 
the boy, and vexed with himself for 
having trusted such a hair-brained 
guide. * Why,’ said Dickie, witha 
gria, ‘ you must tic your horse to 
that upright stone that has the ring 
in’t, and then you must whistle three 
times, and lay me down your silver 
groat on that other flat stone, walk 
outof the circle, sit down on the 
west side of that little thicket of 
bushes, and take heed you look nei- 
ther to right nor to left for ten mi- 
nutes, or so long as you shall hear 
the hawmer clink, and whenever it 
ceases, Say your prayers for the 
space you could tell a hundred,— 
or count over a hundred, which will 
do as well,—and then come into the 
circle, you willlind your money gone 
and your horse shod.’ 

I'ressilian, for some time resists 
this, but at length agrees to try it:—- 

* Tressilian, musing what the 
upshot of this mummery was to be, 
vet satislied there was to be sume 
serious result, by the confidence with 
which the boy had put himscii into 
his power, suflered himsclito be con- 
ducted to that side ofthe little thicket 
of gorse and brushwood which was 
furthest from the circle of stones, 
and there sat duwn: and as it oc- 
curred to him that, after all, this 
might be a trick for stealing his 
horse, he kept his hand on the boy’s 
collar, determined to make him host 
age for his safety. 
**Now,hushandlisten, said Dickie, 
in alow whisper ; you will soon hear 
theclack of a hammer that was ucver 
forged of earthly iroa, tor the stone 
it was made of was shot from the 
moon.” And in cllect Tressilian did 
immediately bear the slight stroke 
of a hammer, as Whena farricr is at 
work. ‘The singularity of such a 


sound, in so very lonely a place, 
made him involuntarily shudder 
but lookinz 


atthe bey, and disco- 
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veriug, by the arch malicious ex- 
pression of his countenance, that 
the urchin saw and enjoyed his 
slight tremor, he became convinced 
that the whole was aconcerted stra- 
tagem, and determined to know by 
whom, or for what purpose the trick 
was played off. 

Accordingly, he remained per- 
fectly quiet all the time the hammer 
continued to sound, being about the 
space usually employed in fixing a 
horse-shoe. But the instant the 
sound ceased, Tressilian, instead of 
interposing the space of time which 
his guide had requested, started up 
with his sword in his hand, ran 
round the thicket, and confronted 
a man in a farrier’s leathern apron, 
but otherwise fantastically attired 
in a bare skin dressed with the fur 
on, and a cap ct the same, which 
almosthid the sooty and begrimmed 
features of the wea * Come 
back, come back !' cried the boy to 
Tressilian, ‘or you will be torn to 
pieces—no manu lives that looks on 
him.’—In faet, the invisible smith 
(now fully visible} heaved up his 
hammer, and shewed symptoms of 
doing battle. 

** But when the boy observed that 
neither his own entreaties, nor the 
menaces of the farrier, appeared te 
change Tressilian’s purpose, but 
that, on the contrary, he confronted 
the hammer with his drawn sword, 
he exclaimed to the smith in turn, 
* Wayland, tovch him not, or you 
will come by the Wuise! —the gen- 
tlemanis a tive genticoman, anda 
bold.” * So thou hast betrayed me, 
Flibbertigibbct? ’ said the smith : 
* jt shall be the worse ior thee.’ * Be 
who thou wilt,’ said Tressilian, * thou 
artin no danger from me, so thou 
teil me the meaning of this practice, 
and why thou drivest thy trade in 
this mysterious fashion.’ 

“ Vhe sinith, however, turnine io 
Tressilian, exclaimed in a threat 
Who questions the 
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cniug fone, 
Keeper of the Crystal Castic ot 
Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, 
the Rider of the Red Dravon? 

Hence—avoid thee, ere J summon 
Falpack, with his fiery lanee, to 
suell, crush, and consume! Thes 


words he uttered with violent . 
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ticulation, mouthing and flourish- 
ing his hammer. ‘ Peace, thou vile 
cozener, with thy gypsey cant!’ re- 
plied Tressilian, scornfully, ‘ and 
follow me to the next magistrate, 
or I will cut thee over the pate.’ 
* Peace, I pray thee, good Way- 
land !’ said the boy ;‘ credit me, this 
swaggering vein will not pass here, 
you must cut boon whids.’ ” 

Wayland has been a follower of 
Alasco, a vile quack, who is after- 
wards found in the train of Leices- 
ter, and answers to one of those 
characters of the Jew and Italian, 
which it is believed that nobleman 
maintained to commit his poison- 
ing assassinations. He enters into 
the train of Tressilian, and accom- 
panies him to Lidcote. 

The melancholy appearance of 
the hall is described in an affecting 
manner, and will recal to the recol- 
lection of the reader a similar scene 
in Waverly:— 

** The old mansion was a low ve- 
nerable building, occupying a con- 
siderable space of ground, which 
was surrounded by a deep moat. 
The approach and drawbridge was 
defended by an octagonal tower of 
ancient brick-work, but so clothed 
with ivy, and other creepers, that it 
was diflicult to discover of what 
maticrials it was constructed. The 
angles of this tower were each de- 
corated with a turret, whimsically 
various in form and in size, and, 
therefore, very unlike the monoto- 
nous stone pepper-boxes, which, in 
modern Gothie architecture, are 
employed for the same purpose. 
One of these turrets was square, 
and oceupied as a clock-house ; but 
the clock was now standing still, a 
circumstance peculiarly striking to 
Tressilian, because the good old 
knight, among other harmless pe- 
culiarities, had a fidgetty anxiety 
about the exact measurement of 
time, very common to those who 
have a great deal of that commodity 
to dispose of, and find it lie heavy 
upon their hands—just as we see 
shopkeepers amuse themselves with 
taking an exact account of their 
stock at the time there is the Icast 
demand for it, 
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“ The entrance to the court-yard 
of the old mansion lay through an 
archway, surrounded by the afore- 
said tower, but the drawbridge was 
down, and one leaf of the iron- 
studded tolding-doors stood care- 
lessly open. Tressilian hastily rode 
over the drawbridge, entered the 
court, and began to call loudly on 
the domestics by their names. For 
some time he was only answered by 
the echoes and the howling of the 
hounds, whose kennel lay at no 
great distance from the mansion, 
and was surrounded by the moat. 
At length Will Badger, the old and 
favourite attencant upon the knight, 
who acted alike as squire of the 
body and superintendant of the 
sports, made is appearance. The 
stout weather-beaten forester show- 
ed great signs of joy when he recog- 
nised Tressilian. 

‘“* Lord love you,” he said, “* Mas- 
ter Edmund, be it thou in flesh and 
fell; then thou mayest do some 
good on Sir Hugh, for it passes the 
wit of man, that is of mine own, and 
the curate’s, and Master Mum- 
blazen’s, do do aught wi’ un.” 

** Is Sir Hugh, then, worse since 
T went away, Will?” demanded 
Tressilian. 

*“ Far worse in body—no—he is 
much better,” replied the domestic ; 
* but he is clean mazed as it were 
eats and drinks as he is wont, but 
sleeps not, or rather wakes not, for 
he is ever in a sort of twilight, that 
is, neither sleeping nor waking. 
Dame Swineford thoucht it was like 
the dead palsy. But no, no, dame, 
said J, itis the heart—itis the heart!” 

“ Can ye not stir his mind to any 
pastime?” said Tressilian. 

“ He is clean and quite off his 
sports,” said Will Badger; ** hath 
neither touched backgammon nor 
shovel-board, nor looked on the big 
book of herrotry wi’ Master Mum- 
blazen. I let the clock run down, 
thinking the missing the bell might 
somewhat move him; for you know, 
Master Edmund, he was particular 
in counting time, but he never said 
a word on’t,so I may e’en set the 
old chime a towling again. I made 
bold to tread on Bungay’s tail, too, 














and you know what a round rating 
that would cost once-a-day—but he 
minded his whine no more thana 
madge-howlet whooping down the 
chimney—so the case is beyond 


me.” 

Wayland, however, cures Sir 
Hugh of his disorder; and it was 
at length resolved by the old knight 
and his friend, that Tressilian should 
proceed to the Court of Elizabeth, 
and claim the interposition of the 
laws in behalf of the seduced or im- 
prisoned lady. Tressilian is now 
summoned by his patron, the Earl 
of Sussex (Leicester’s rival), and 
proceeds to court to attend him, 
and also to bring the case of Amy’s 
supposed seduction before the 
Queen. He sects out, and we are 
introduced to the presence of that 
bold and energetic, but licentious 
woman. 


(To be continued) 
——————— 


SCANDERBEG, KING OF AL- 
BANIA. 


Peruars, next to Buonaparte, 
the most extraordinary man of the 
present day is Ali, Pasha of Alba. 
nia. His ferocity, his successes, 
and his talents, have contributed to 
raise him from a low rank in so- 
ciety, to the successful antagonist 
of his monarch. Albania can, how- 
ever, furnish a chief, whose resem- 
blance to Ali, in all but his cruelty, 
irresistibly forces itself on our atten- 
tion whenever he is named, 

We allude to George, sonto John 
Castriot. Albania, situated in the 
Gulph of Venice, surrounded by 
high mountains, steep rocks, and 
marshes, together with the courage 
and disposition of the Mountaincers, 
has alwavs rendered them formid- 
able to their neighbours, paticularly 
the Turks. 

Sultan Amurath andertook to 
subdue them: Castriot, who then 
reigned in this country, defended 
himself for a long time with great 
bravery; buthe was at length com- 
pelled to submit to the superior 
force of the enemy. To avoid being 
quite oppressed by the power of the 
Ottomans, he entered into a treaty 
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with the Turkish emperor, and 
agreed to pay a tribute; and the 
pledges of his subjection were his 
three sons, whom he gave as host- 
ages. These wereConstantine, John, 
and George. Amurath, contrary to 
the faith of treaty, had them cir- 
cumcised, and instructed in the Ma- 
hometan law, though they were 
Lorn Christians. Their father learn- 
ing their misfortunes, died of grief. 
The fate of the two eldest is un- 
known. Historians accuse Amu- 
rath with having poisoned them; 
others say that he only deprived 
them of sight, and the powers of 
ever having heirs. A similar lot 
was designed for George; but it is 
asserted that Amurath,charmed with 
the cracefulness of his person, and 
with a certain air of grandeur which 
was already displayed in this young 
prince, snatched him from the im- 
pending cruelties. He, moreover, 
gave orders that he should be brought 
up with care, and be taught all the 
exercises proper for a soldier. 

In proportionas George Castriot 
advanced in years, his strength in- 
creased to such a degree, as to sur- 
pass most men for robust vigour. 
He was so expert with the bow, that 
he hardly ever missed bis mark ; 
and he was acomplete master of all 
military exercises. As soon as he 
was able to beararms, Amurath took 
him into the field, and he assisted at 
many expeditions, in which he so 
greatly distinguished himself, that 
the sultan gave him the command 
of a numerous body of cavalry. 
George sceing by accident, at Adri- 
anople, a Tartar of gigantic sta- 
ture, and who piqued himself 
upon his courage, repeatedly in- 
treated Amurath to zive him leave 
to engage in single combat with 
this barbarian. The sultan at first 
refused him; but at length yielded 
to hisimportunities. They accord- 
ingly engaged, and after an obsti- 
nate conflict, he triumphed over the 
Tartar, and put him to death. This, 
and many similar victories, induc- 
ed the Grand Signor to call him 
Seander Bee, in allusion to the 
name of the great king of Macedon; 
Bee signifying Lord, and Scander 
importing Alexander. 
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Scanderbeg soon became Amu- 
rath’s favourite ; and afierwards one 
of his generals. But when he 
thought of Albania, which he con- 
sidered as his inheritance, and 
which the sultan had seized upon, 
it operated strongly upon his mind. 
Moreover, bis secret grief at finding 
himselfexternally profess a religion 
different from that ofhis forefathers, 
was too deeply rooted for the favours 
of the sultan to erase. Wherefore 
he resolved, let the event be what it 
might, to recover the throne of his 
ancestors, and to profess the reli- 
gion of his predecessors. 

Having taken this resolution, he 
entered into a secret correspondence 
with the celebrated Hlaniad, vai- 
vode of Transilvania; and the day 
that this general gave battle to the 
Turks, Scanderbeg, wino was at the 
head of one of the divisions of the 
Turkish troops, first retreated, aud 
falling back upon the body of the 
army, occasioned such confusion, 
that the Turks were routed. Inthe 
midst of this disorder, he seized 
Amurath’s secretary, and compelled 
him, at the price of his life, to seal 
an order addressed to the governor 
of Croy, to put that capital into the 
hands of the bearer. Scanderbeg 
no sooner obtained this order, than 
he pat the secretary to death, and 
marched with all possible speed to 
Croy. He was received in this city 
with all the respect that was due to 
the orders he carried. But by the 
favour of the night, having intro- 
duced three thousand men which 
he had kept concealed near the 
gates, put the governor and the 
whole garrison to the sword. He 
then discovered himself to his peo- 
ple, who proclaimed him their sove- 
reign with the greatest transports 
ol joy. 

Being seated on the throne of his 
father, at the age of thirty, he was 
from that time incessantly at war 
with the Turks. Ina short time he 
recovered all those places they had 
usurped, and eut to picees all of 
that nation who were found dispers- 
edin Albania. Ile communicated 


his success to his neighbours, and 
particularly the republic of Venice. 
Fhe Venctians, who considered the 





dominions of Scanderbeg as a Ini. 
wark to their republic, remitted him 
considerable sums to raise a for 
midable army, which he svon effect- 
ed. The Albanians, a warlike na- 
tion, in crowds voluntarily oflered 
themselves; but of these numerous 
candidates for military glory, he 
accepted only of eight thousand ea- 
valry. With this force, small it was, 
by the aid of his advantageous si- 
tuation, from mountainsand defiles, 
Scanderbeg made head against the 
force of the whole Ottoman enipire. 

Notwithstanding Scanderbeg’s 
repeated successes avainst the 
Turks, his resources were greatly 
exhausted by such an obstinate 
war, and he implored the assist- 
ance of the Christian princes; but 
he found none but the Venetians 
willing to give him any succour. 
They sent him a thousand horse, 
and two thousand infantry. He 
united these forces to his own; and 
directed their operations so judi- 
ciously, that he compelled Maho- 
met (then upon the throne of the 
Ottoman empire) to let him quietly 
enjoy his possessions. He firmly 
supported himself upon his throne 
to the end of his days. But, alas! 
his descendants have been obliged 
to yield to the power of the Uito- 
mans, 

If the Christian princes had duly 
considered that in Scanderbeg they 
found a man capable of making the 
greatest revolutions, and had grant- 
ed him powertul assistance, they 
probably would have reduced the 
Turkish empire to such a low ebb 
as would have rendered it incapa- 
ble of disturbing the people of Ea- 
rope. This diflicult project our ex- 
traordinary hero was qualified to 
accomplish, which Pope Pius IL 
was so convinced of, that he resolv- 
ed to publisa a manifesto, to stop 
the progress of Mahomet’s arms, 
and to appoint Scanderbeg general 
of his troops on earth. Dut whilst 
this prince was forming the great 
est designs for the destruction ot 
the Ottoman power, death snatched 
him from the arms of vietory, which 
had ever accompanied him. He 
was unwilling to surprise him in 
the midst of battle; alingering dis- 














order gave Seanderbeg the per- 
spective of the termination of his 
days; end this hero, after surmount 

ing every possible danger incident 
to a brave and enterprizing soldier, 
and who seemed destined to finish 
his glorious career sword in hand, 
died in his capital like the most 
pacific of princes, 

Scanderbeg was possessed of every 
quality that could be desired in @ 
general to be placed at the head of 
a Christian army. Ue was perfect- 
ly acquainted with the language 
and manners of the Turks, as well 
as their method of lighting : he was 
provident, wise, and enterprising. 
He never let any opportunity slip of 
coming to action with his enemies ; 
never did he nevlect any advantage 
that offered, and was uncommonly 
judicious in availing himselfoftime, 
place, and oppertunity. tis said 
that he had, with his own hands, 
put todeath upwards of two thou 
sand intidels. 





MIRANDOLA, 


In our number for January 8 we 
gave the plot of Mr. Barry Corn- 
wail’s new tragedy, and we are 
anxious to present our readers wiih 





some specimens of its poetry. Tn 
his former productions he has given 
proofs of the most delicate percep- 
lions of the emotions of love, and 
he has not lost the opportunities 
furnished him by his story to em- 
ploy this power. The following 
protestations of the Duke to Isidora 
are exquisitely soft and passion 
ate :- 


Duke. My own sweet love! Oh! my 

dea peerless wite! 

By the blue sky and all its crowding 
stars 

{ love von better---Ohi! tar better than 

Woman was ever loved. There's not an 
hieoveay 

Of day or dreaming night but Fam w 
thee 

There's nota wind but whi pers of thy 
name, 

And not a Hower that slec ps beneath tl 
moon, 

But iu its hues or fragrance tells a tal 

OF thee 


my love, to thy Mirandola 


ypeak, dea Tsiddora, can s 





Seanderbeq. - 





Alin, 
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A, I do Can---but no, no; I shall 
“row 

Foolish if thus I talk. You must be 
rone, 


You must be gone, fair Isidora; else 

The business of the Dukedom soon will 
cease. 

I speak the truth, by Dian. Even now 

Gheraldi waits without for should) to 
see me, 

In faith, you must go; one kiss; andso 
away. 

. * > * <a 
With what a wavingair she goes 
long the corridor. How like a fawn; 

Yet statelier.---Hark! no sound how- 
ever soit 

Nor gentlest echo) telleth when she 
treads ; 

Butevery motion of her shape doth seem 

Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe 
erow 

Amidst the Gods, a paragon ; and thus--- 

Away!) Im grown the very fuel of love. 


The interview between Guido and 
Isidora is extremely touching. The 
seathed heart and the withered 
hopes of the one, and the feminine 
grief and resignation of the other, 
are admirably pourtrayed. It will 
possibly recal to the mind of the 
reader one of the “® Dramatic 
Scenes” of the same author, but 
there is certainly no abatement of 
power :— , 


As she 


Now let me wring her heart, 

wrung mine,---Ah! there she 
Wer ps away 

Almost to dissohation.---Llow she bends, 

Like one who sickens with remorse or 
, 


hove 





Aud she, px haps, has been betrayed --- 
Alas ! 
Poor Isidora! 
i Al !---vou spoke !---vow spoke ! 
Gan ’ Pwas mw r 
Msi’. Nothing ts all to me, 
Iwas happiness---no, that is gone 
‘twas Hope 
Pw pardon. Ob! my lord, (Guido no 
mi 
What have I} done that you can Use me 
ha 
I would not forthe world forall the world, 
Put you to such great sorrow, 
( Jy Shall L tell vou 
Isid. Ves 
Guido. Listen to me, then. When 
you wel yuo 1 
You are rt ) vl fait the more’ 
the p 
Bart v time l uk of, vou w ittst 
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Barsting from childhood---w ith a face as 
fair 
As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and 
caught 
It's early beauty : 
soft, 
As Innocence before it learns to love. 
And yet a woman’s passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as Love.---But | 
am wrong ! 
Isid. Oh} no. Tloved--- 
Guido. Indeed! 
Isid. Indeed, indeed ! 
Guido. Well !---There was one who 
loved you too, He said 
That every hope he had rested on you. 
He worshiped you, as idols are adored 
ju countries near the sun, 
heart 
So absolutely up, that had he thought 
Then, that you would desert him, he'd 
have slain 
Himself before you. You were his home, 
his heaven, 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life 
substantial.--- 
But then he went away to the fierce 


then, your smile was 


He gave his 


wars, 

(His honor was pledged for it,) and he 
left 

You, with an oath upon your soul, be- 
hind. 


"Twas said he died--- 
Isid. One said he saw you fall. 
Guido, "Twas said he died, and that 
she grieved awhile, 
In virgin widowhood for him. At last, 
A Duke---A reigning Duke, with win- 
try hair, 
Aud subtle spirit, and--- without a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and so,---you do 
not heed me -- : 
And so she dried her tears, and (tho’ the 
youth 
Wrote that he lived,) she laugh'd and 
left the son, 
To marry with the father, 
Isid. Aud you wrote 
To me? 
Guido. To you, and him, 
Isid. Lfeared "twas so. 
Now Heaven help me; for I’m wound 
about 
By their strong toils, and there is no 
escaping. 
Oh! Lam worn, and broken down by 
grief, ‘ 
I dare not hope that you'll believe me, 
yet 
That letter Guido---Oh, I never knew its 
I had no letter---saw no letter. 


The first interview between Guido 
and the Duke is also written with 
much foree, but too long tur an ex- 





Mi andola. 


Their parting is also full of 


tract. 
affection, apparent through 
clouds of injury and mistrust: — 


the 


Fare you well, Guido; for it must 
come to that 
At last.---Farewell! yet, wheresoe’er you 
£0, 

Still do not quite forget Mirandola, 
You have had happy hours and pleasant 
thoughts, 

And I---] have had some 
I---(though I was a prince 
contide 
My son to hirelings. 
watched 
You sleeping, then I 
you, for 
father 


in infancy 
would not 


I have stood and 


dared not own 


My lived,) while poor Bianca 
wept. 

Oh! I have watched you with a cotter’s 
care, 


Through many and many a night.--- 
*Tis SO5 and now 

Mountains and stormy 
between 

Our hearts. While you are wandering, 
I shall be 


seas will come 


Shut in my palace---prisoned up---a 
slave 

What else are princes ever? but I'll 
write 


To Rome 
Guido, 1 shall expect it. 
Duke. Confide in me. 
I thought | had a word or two to say, 
But they are gone;---the common things, 
perhaps, 
say at parting: 
more. 
may return : 
part 
Like friends at least: hate is a galling 
load 
To bear in absence ; 
Guido! 


Men 


likely nothing 


You 


if not, why let us 


so---farewell, Oh! 
(Embraces him, 
And now, no more. Farewell! 
Guido, Ouce more, farewell, 
Farewell [Evri. 
Duke. Farewell | The kindest breath 
of Heaven 


Rest on your head and hallow it.---My 


son! 
My only only son! and he is gone for 
ever ! 


Hoy I have loved him let these tremu- 
lous hands 

Proclaim, and these my weeping Wo 
man’s eyes, 

Not often stained with tears.---Farewell, 
once more, 


Son of my youth ! And now [ll take 
One look 
At the blue sky, and taste the scents 


Which han 4 





of 
the 


Ust 


ou 


int 


ot 
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Aronnd the flowers.---Methinks L feel 
again 
My stature princely, and still runuing 


clear 
The high blood of Mirandola,. [Erit. 
The stolen interview in the gar- 
den between Guido and Isidora is 
replete with tenderness, and offers 
a tine contrast to the sage of the 
jeelous duke :- 
Guide. Oh! weep not, weep not, Isi- 
dora. You 
Had once a braver spirit. 
Isid. 1 will try 
To say farewell calinly. 
Guido. Sweet blessings rest 
Upeu your head for ever !---i shall go 
Afar; yet do not thou forget me. We 
Have known each other loug. Fortune 
has been 
Our foe. Our very youth ix gone before 
It's time, and we must part,---Oh ! Isi- 
dora, 
Think of me sometimes : 
and revels 
You'll be a queen 


amidst crowds 
pomp and admiring 


eyes 

Will follow you, and delicate music, 
like 

Incense from Heaven, will haunt around 
your rooms. 

Yet, in the midst of all do not forget 

The mountain sung we used to sing 
together 

‘Tis long ago; but ‘twas a pleasant 


strain. 
I love it still; better methinks than 
ever. 
Isid. Do not talk thus. 1 cannot 
bear it. 


Guido, Nay, 
Weep net. Poor Lsidora! 
Isid. Poor, indeed. 
Guido. Give me your hand, once 
more. 
Isid. Oh! Guido! Guido! 
Guido. We wust part, dear friend. 
And [I must say---what must at last be 
said : 
’Tis only---this :---I cannot, by the light 
Ui Heaven, I cannot say it. Oh! loved 


beyond 

All words---all parallel---by day and 
night, 

In health, in sickness, amidst toils and 
dangers--- 


By heaven, I canuot do't. 

Isid, Hush ! what is that ? 

Guido, O Night! 

Isid. Hush !---no, "twas nothing.--- 

Now--- 

Guido, Farewell ! 
Must it be so, indeed ? 

Isid. Ut must. 
VOL. Uh.—N. 





Ss. 





Guido, Why then 
Farewell ; and yet---there is a boon at 
parting 
Which mere acquaintance to each other 
give : 
Shall it be less with us ?---Oh! we have 
loved 
Dearly and long. 
Isid, That 's past. 
Duke rushes in, and stops suddenly. 
Duke. \'ve sought ‘em---Ha ! 
Guido, Nay, \sidora !--- 
Duke. Ha! ha! ha!---Oh! Devils. 
Winter, and blight, and famine strike 
ye down. 
And fires, broad as the deluge, rain, ‘till 
they 
Soorch all the land up,---all. 
Guido, Shun not my last 
Request; it is my last,---Tho’ dark 
fortune puts 
Her arm between us, every gentle proof 
Of what has been, we need not cast 
aside. 
Ob! weep not.---Let me take one kiss 
away 
Tn memory of thee---one : it will be 
The saddest, yet the sweetest,---and the 
last. 
Isid. No, Guido. 
Guido. Then farewell ; shrink not.--- 
Istd. 1 faint !---Your father---- [Simks 
against Guipo.] 
Guido. Tremblenot. Where is he ? 
Duke rushes forward, 
Duke. Here !--- 
Here, serpents !---Now the everlasting 
curse 
Cling to ye both and wither, May ye 
both 


Duke, Wretch !---wander about 
The world,---the wide world, hopeless, 
vile, abhorred. 
But no; for you---(iwill my heart burst ?) 
---for you, 
Delicate Sin, begone---yet stay: if e’er 
You shall repent---repent of what ? 
ha, ha, ha! 
Who's the accuser? none: who will 
believe 
That I'm abused? abused !---who'll 
swear? none, none. 
Ha, ha!---O Death and Night! 
Guido. Will you not hear? 
Duke. Ay, wheu you die I'll listen,--- 
I'll rejoice. 
Will you Lave trial? never: there are 


erimes 

Which the law touches not; but I'll 
have blood 

Red as the Arab gulph---not yours,--- 
but you--- 
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You with the curse of Cain---worse, 
worse---with all 

The blight of parricide upon you---Son ! 

(Ne sow of mine !)---Ah !---how my 
tongue is parched--- 

Dry as a withered scroll,---{ will have 
such 


Vengeance---such mighty vengeance. 
{Independently of the passages we 
have quoted, there are innumerable 
pieces of delightful poetry scattered 
through the dialogue, even where 
it proceeds as merely connective 
ofthe scene. We select the follow- 
ing at randam: 
{t is ever thus with happiness--- 
It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
Phat never comes. 
f * 
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We will meet hereafter--- 

In the world never. In the grave, per 
haps--- 

In the dark common chamber of the 
dead 

We'll visit, where upon his shadowy 
steed 


(Pale as a corpse) the speechless phan- 
tom rides, 

Our king and enemy ; there friends and 
foes 

Meet without passions, and the sickly 
light 

That glimmers through the populous 

~ homes of death, 

Will be enough to tind us, 
know 

Lach other there, perhaps. 


We shal] 


CHARADES, REBUSES, ENIGMAS, 


ANSWER TO THE PRIZE 
CHARADE, 
By T. Burrington, of Crediton 


SLCCESSFUL 


Whene’er by fate a fellow creature 
bends 

Beneath the pond’rous Load of po- 
verty, 

The feeling, gen’rous mind assistance 
lends, 

And vents the tale of soothing sym 
pathy. 


Unlike th’ un eeling miserable wretch, 
Whose sordid callous heart resembles 


Stone, 
Whose griping hands are ever on the 
stretch, 
Nor heeds the woes of age, or orphan’s 
moan. 
True sympathy from genuine feeling 
flows ; 
And when a mortal's doom'd distress 
to bear, 


Or sink beneath his complicated woes, 
It Loapstone-like attracts the lucid 
tear. 


Correct answers to the Charade have 
also been sent by J. M. Matthews, of 
( reditou ; J. Patt, of Charmouth H Fre 
Hodge, of Crediton ; aud J 
d, of Poughill 


derick; BR 
Jopwor 


SLECESSFUL ANSWER TO THE PRIZE 
KERUS. 
By IV. /, of She borne. 


Hat to thy skill! who rear'd the won- 
drous thase, 

Where rapt attention turns her eager 
gaze 

I strive, though weak my efforts, to re 
hearse 

Phe various objects of thy mystie verse, 

Phe son of Saul, who, spent with bat- 
tle’s toil, 

Gather’d in haste 
spoil, 

Was Jonathan, by Israel's host ador’d, 


the bee’s delicious 


And rescued from his father's lifted 
sword ; 

Rescued in vain---on one dark day must 
tall 

Ihe sire, the son, the crown, and house 
ot Saul 

Lovk all around, where life and light 
arise, 


Nature in every sbape salutes our eves. 

Rome’s lord imperial, who resign’d hi 
throne 

In search of happiness to crowns un- 
kuewn, 

Was Drclesian: in the narrow bound 

Of private life that happiness he found 

‘Morngst gems the Emerafdalone i 

Fo dart its <plenduurs of translucent 


scenu 





bore the ravish’d Helen’ 


Pures oft 
r charms, 
Which bade conflicting nations rush to 





ue arms, 
Thus Homer sung, the bard by ages 
y crown'd, 
Till, wrap: in flames, Troy's ruins sunk 
I~ around. 
Now southward look, and on Arabian 
d sands, 
Cresting the desert, /z/on-geber stands. 
y To Egypt turn---there, down his muddy 
bed, 
From Abyssinia’s realms, the Vile is 
led, 
] Once hail’d a God; yet, though that 
time has past, 
With Nelson's join’d, his fame shall 


ever last 

Of Jesse’s sons, the least, yet o'er the 
rest, 

By Heav’n exalted, David stands con- 

; test. 

Tu noble bosoms Emulation lives. 

Vothing in charity the miser gives, 

the next---and is uot calm 

Content 

he greatest blessing bounteous Heav'n 
hath sent ? 

Lastly, the Blephant his tribute brings, 

ingest, yet of terrestrial 
things 

Range these initials right, and they pro- 

claim, 

INDEPENDENCE ! 

name 

Whose meteoric standard, wide unfurl'd, 

Flashes its light electric on the world ; 


Seek we 


gentlest, 


Proud thy inspiring 


Of glorious future days a presage 
bright, 


When fraud and tyranny shall 
night; 

Whilst o'er the universe, in boundless 
ray, 

Unclouded rises freedom’s endless day. 


siuk in 


R. Hodge, of Crediton; Frederick ; 
FLW. L.; J. Westeotr, of Clyst St. 
J. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth ; 
J Jerwood, ot Poughill, have re 
turned simular answers 


George 


SUCCESSFUL ANSWER TO 


ENIGMA 


THE PRIZE 


D 
\ FABLE, 


Giy rose the morn, in summer's radi 
ance bright, 

Creation revell'd in a flood of light ; 

But gayest, brightest, in the golden ray, 

A garden pour’d its splendours on the 
day 

lavish’ in profusion, Nature 
thie 


Each flow 
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Studious her powers creative to reveal, 
And ev'ry object stamp’d with beauty's 


St al. 

Bat chief, where shelter’d by a jasmine 
shade, 

Iu slumber trane’d, reclin’d a lovely 
maid, 


From whose calm features beam'd that 
nameless grace 
Which raptur’d poets in their visions 
trace. 
Around her, as in sport, the wanton air 
Scatter’d the fragrance of the rich par- 
terre; 
Erat, as in Eden, all was peace around; 
Like Eden, too, here evil entrance 
found. 
A vagrant Bret 
home, 
By instinct guided, o’er the scene to 
ream ; 
lrom tlow’r to flow’r, with conscious 
joy, she hied, 
\ud thus exulting spoke in vaunting 
pride : 
** All this for me---and sacred to my use 
fhe treasures which these blooming 
stores produce ! 
Io me the garden, mountain, vale, and 
field, 
Their balmy treasures unreluctant yield, 
Man fears my anger,and himself to save, 
That mighty creature bends---no will- 
ing slave; 
His servile hands my habitation build, 
For me, by him, this fow’ry spot is 
till’d : 
Mine then be all' and vengeance shall 
o’erwhelm 
The rash intruder who would share my 
realm.” 
She spoke---then wheeling on ber sound- 
mg Hight, 
Stopt where the sleeping beauty rose in 


forsook her straw-built 


sight. 

* And dares this wretch,” she cried, 
invade my throne ; 

Here be my powers, here my triumphs 


shown.” 

Her weapon then with envious force im- 
prest, 

And plung‘d it in the starting fair one’s 
breast. 

Alarin’d the felon ‘scap'd on hasty wing, 

But lett behind, deep fix’d, the bearded 
sting ; 

Writhing with pain 
to mourn, 


he Hed, condemn'd 


In tort’ring agony, her entrails torn--- 
Lo feel, while struggling with resistless 
fate, 
That slow re pentance suill arrives teo 
late 
ith’s tiat, from her torments 


dil v ale 
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She sinks the victim of her own mis 
deed. 
Now take the moral of these idle 
lays ;- 
Though malice reigns awhile, or ven 


geance sways, 
Brief are their triumphs, vain their evil 
toil, 
The ills for others meant upou them 
selves recoil. 


Correct answers have been returned 
by J. L.C.; E. E. of Shepton ex 
JM. Matthews, of Dartmouth ; Taft, 
of Charmouth ; J. Westcott, of ma St. 
George; Frederick; F. W.L.; F. Bur- 
rington, of Crediton ; R. Hodge, of Cre- 
diton ; and J. sie of Poughi!l. 


CHARADES. 
Ry John, of Exeter. 
One. half of the substance contain'd in 
the bones 
Will bring my first part to vour view ; 
My next is a metal, tound in mineral 
stones 
My whole is no seeret to you. 


By the 
My fir t is lov’d by learned men, 
My worth they often prize ; 
Some look at me but now and then, 
Some even me despise. 


same, 


My second does my first contain, 
Secure from Wiud and weather 
My whole, if quiet let rewain, 
Will keep my first together. 
By the same 
My first is my second, 
My second’s my first 
Ne’er utter my whole 
And you are bappy I trust 


By J.M. Matthews, of Excter 


A WETAL, imprimis, detect 

One third of a tree next select ; 

My whole a mode of speech is found, 
Which you uo doubt will soon expound. 


By D. Osmond, of Charmouth, 
My first is a male, my seeond’s a male, 
My whole is a Cloth ; and here ends my 
tale 





KREBUS. 
By J. M. Matthews, of Exeter. 
My first an article will prove to be; 
My second, Sirs, is an extremity ; 
OF diff rent feet you'll find my last com- 


»0s'd 
Which you may count, if yon sboukl feet 
dispos'd 





These paris, connected, 
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rolling ball, 
to your 


A local station, on thi 
mind 
will cali. 


ENIGMAS, 
By John, of Exeter. 


Arrenp, kind gents, while I relate, 
In simple verse my story : 

Whatam 1]? tell---first I'll declare 
I'm neither Whig nor Tory. 


I'm old as you, though often new, 
My use, well known to many, 

Js to delight, and oft improve 
Their taste, if they have any. 


My livery once was red, but now, 
Some months, I've worn a change 
Of dress I do not like so well, 
Yet this seems somewhat strange, 


Since eyes I've none, nor feet to walk, 
The many roads I travel, 

Nor mouths to speak, nor ears to hear, 
The mysteries | upravel. 


Enough is said, to give you aid, 
Ny name you'll now show quickly; 
But one hint more, to make yuu stre 
1 take my journey weekly. 
By F. Burrington, of Crediton. 
Discever'p by man’s poring eyes, 
When | in earth lay dormant, 
He tore me thence to realize 
Excruciating torment. 


Then I'm consign’d to such extremes 
Of heat---how agonizing ! 

To auswer man's lucrative schemes, 
Which he’s for gain devising. 

Ah! when will all my sufferings end: 
1 useful service render ; 

Yet this his bosom cannot rend, 
Untouch'd by pity tender. 

When his tyrannic power’s no more, 
Again in earth I’m blended: 

Thus are th’ acutest mis'ries o'er, 
Thus are my sorrows ended 





QUESTION. 
By J. Jerwood, of Poughiil. 


To what power must a given number 
A be involved, so that it may differ the 
least possible from N times its exponent. 





The Authors of the successful An- 
swers to the Enigma, Charade, and Re- 
bus, are requested to apply at our Office 
by the 24th of February, or let us knou 
where they wish their copies to be for- 
ward ed. 

The successful Answers to the Prise 


Questions will be inserted in our neat 





